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the Government was generally able to exercise a greater
control over the press than in England. It is, nevertheless,
true that the newspapers of two countries often took up
some point of dispute, exaggerated it, and made attacks and
counter-attacks, until a regular newspaper war was engen-
dered, which thoroughly poisoned public opinion, and so
offered a fertile soil in which the seeds of real war might
easily germinate. A particularly good example of this is
to be seen in the press feud carried on between Austria and
Serbia in the weeks following the murder of the Archduke
Ferdinand. Here was a case in which the Governments
of both countries, instead of apologizing for their press or
trying to restrain it, deliberately allowed the newspapers
to incite public opinion and fire it to an indignation and
enthusiasm for war. It would, perhaps, be too much to
say that, had it not been for this Austro-Serbian newspaper
feud, the War might have been averted. But it is true that
the violence of the Serbian press was one of the determin-
ing factors which led Count Tisza to change his opinion
and to accept war with Serbia, whereas at first he had been
stubbornly opposed to it; and without his consent Count
Berchtold and the militarists could not have made war on
Serbia,
There is a vast literature on freedom of the press, cen-
sorship of the press, slander and libel, and the professional
aspects of journalism, but there is very little sound writing
on the relations of the press to governmental control and
on its influence in fomenting national hatreds and war. Yet
there is abundant material for the study of this in the news-
papers themselves; in Die Grosse Politik, and other diplo-
matic documents; and in the writings and biographies of
men like W. T. Stead, Wickham Steed, Spender, and North-
cliffe; of Busch, Hammann, and Theodor Wolff; of Lau-
zanne, Gauvin, and Tardieu; of Blowitz and Suvorin; and
of Godkin, Ogden, Villard, and Lippmann. It is to be hoped